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would be abolished. But even under the Commonwealth, and
increasingly at the Restoration, those who looked to the com-
mercial model for help in the solution of the problem of poverty
came to confuse the means with the end. T. Jenner, writing in
16513 sets out to prove that the unemployed can be absorbed in
the fishing trade, but ends up by total preoccupation with the
importance offish.

The more enlightened among Tudor and early Stuart states-
men had realized that the problems of poverty and enclosure
were closely related. Only by keeping a watchful eye on one
of the chief fields where poverty originated could governments
hope to fulfil their aspiration of keeping every class in the State
in a condition of reasonable prosperity. Thus, all through the
sixteenth century and down to 1640, legislation had been passed,
commissions had been set up and councils had intervened with
the object of checking the progress of enclosure when this seemed
likely to cause social injury. With the outbreak of civil war,
the overthrow of established authority and appeals to the
Teople of England3 to rally to the parliamentary fight for free-
dom, came attempts on the part of some of these people to
interpret for themselves the meaning of freedom. The Parlia-
mentary Journals for the years 1640-4 are full of references to the
breaking down of enclosures, the lands of the royal family being
among the first to suffer, and in 1643 Parliament passed an
ordinance to suppress enclosure riots in Somerset, Dorset, and
Wiltshire. Complaints against copyhold and primogeniture
were rife, and in 1649 the government was shocked and amazed
to hear from the Diggers' own mouths of their attempt at com-
munistic agriculture on St. George's Hill in Surrey- At any
previous date such widespread evidence of agrarian discontent
would have led to the appointment of an Enclosure Commission,
and probably to some action on behalf of the peasantry. The
attitude of the Interregnum governments was significantly
negative. It is true that, during the rash and short-lived rule of
the Parliament of Saints, measures for regulating copyhold and
restraining enclosure were considered. But when Bills touching
these subjects were introduced in 1656 both were rejected, the